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Tis modern town comprises ten times as many inhabitants as the capital 
of the county, the city of Chichester, and is by far the largest and most 
important place on the southern coast, eastward, from Portsmouth to 
the Thames. The resident population of Brighton and Hove is estimated 
at between sixty and seventy thousand, and in the season, when the place 
is full of visitors, at nearly one hundred thousand ; and yet it has neither 
port, manufactures, nor trade, beyond what is consumed in the place. It 
depends entirely on visitors. 
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Brighton has no pretension to antiquity. The parish cliurch, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, the patron saint .of fishermen, was not more than about 
three hundred years old. It is now being rebuilt, all except the tower, 
so that even this bit of antiquity has almost disappeared. 

The history of the town is very meagre, and the little known of it 
does not possess much interest. Whatever pretensions Brighton has are of a 
modern character. It is, however, a very healthy place: situated on the 
margin of the British Channel, and being within an hour’s ride by 
railway from London, it may be regarded as almost a suburb of the 
mighty metropolis of the British empire. In fact, a person may leave 
London and reach Brighton in less time than he could go from 
Blackwall to the railway station at Paddington. It is its contiguity to 
London, and the facility with which Brighton can be reached, that consti- 
tute the real springs of its prosperity. 

The borough of Brighton is coextensive with the parish of the same 
name. The geologist will see at a glance that the site is well adapted 
fur a large town. On the east of Brighton commence a series of hills, or 
downs, which extend, hill and dale, to Eastbourne. On the west side of 
the town the sand is flat, though not low, slightly undulating till you 
reach “ Highdown Hill,” behind Worthing, a distance of twelve or 
thirteen miles. This is the character of the country on the seaside. 
Behind, on the north, all along the coast, rise ranges of hills, covered 
with a fine turf, or furze (gorse), but devoid of trees, except here and 
‘there near villages, gentlemen’s houses, or farmhouses. 

The borough or parish of Brighton is small, and is nearly covered with 
houses and edifices. The parish commences at the west side of the wall 
of the gasworks at Black Rock—so called from some large rocks which 
formerly stood here, and extends close to the seaside, by the toll-house 
at the western entrance, at the bottom of Western Street. Here the 
parish of Hoye commences, where so many fine houses, squares, streets, 
terraces, churehes, chapels, &c., have been built of late years that it has 
become a formidable rival to Brighton itself. The town of Brighten 
extends, inland, only about a mile; and on this, the north side, two main 
roads branch off, one to Lewes (eight miles), and the other is the old 
ooach-road te London. 

‘Pill about sixty.or seventy years ago the whole of Brighton stood on 
the west site of a well-known place cabled the Steime (a Saxon temma). 
It was, in fast, a eommon, on which all the tenants of the manors (there 
are theee of the latter) had the right to tamu im sheep to graze at certain 
times of the year. is common land, er “tenantry down,” extended 
from the seasmle mearky to the merthern boundaries of the parish The 
tenure of land in Brightou, as alk along this coast, was very peculiar in 
former times; but the land.of late years fell iuto few hands. Few tenants 
of the manors were left; and some years ago the lords of the manor 
gave to the inhabitants for ever aH the land or common extending from the 
coast to the boundaries of the parish, and about a hundred and fifty acres 
on the race-hill, as places of amusement and recreation. So that Brighton 
possesses what few towns do—a series of places, as the French would 
call them, or steines, or enclosures as the inhabitants term them, through- 
out the centre of the town. These flats of ground have been enclosed 
within iron railings, planted with trees, flowers, and shrubs. ‘They are 
kept in excellent order, and form one of the chief ornaments of the place. 

It was the fashion, a hundred years ago, for persons of quality to go to 
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Bath, &c., to drink the waters ; but the benefits of sea-bathing do not seem 
at that period to have been much known or duly appreciated. Dr. Russell, a 
resident physician of Brighton—a man of genius, experience, and capacity— 
was among the first to point out the advantages of sea-bathing, and especially 
at Brighton, where the water is pure, being uncontaminated by the refuse 
from harbours, marshes, sewers, or shipping. The place was brought under 
the cognizance of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
but when he first visited Brighton is unknown. He became, however, 
attached to the then “little fishing-town,” as well he might. It was then 
a real quiet little place, close to the sea, with fine downs on the north, and 
fields and meadows on the east. He selected a spot by the side of the 
Steine, or common, on which he built a small house, the windows of which 
commanded a view of the British Channel, whilst beneath the beautifully- 
turfed Steine was spread forth, and the undulating down rose on every side, 
except the west, by the coast. As soon as Royalty had taken up its abode, 
even temporarily, visitors of high rank, from curiosity or for sea-bathing, 
began to pour into the town in sammer and autumn. In the seasons, beds 
were so scarce that a guinea has been paid to sleep a few hoursin one. It 
is easy to conceive that with such inducements building new houses com- 
menced vigorously, and the town has gone on being enlarged till it has 
reached its present magnitude. George IV. enlarged his house from time 
to time, till it was converted into a palace; and on the death of his 
successor, William LV., it became Crown property, but it was recently sold 
by the Crown to the inhabitants for 52,000/. The property is exceedingly 
valuable, and so much of it has been let on ground-leases, and in other 
ways, as to pay the interest of the capital and form a sinking fund ; so that 
in the end the palace, or Pavilion as it is now called, will not only cost 
the inhabitants nothing, but it will produce an income above all reprisal. 

The palace—though it is said that it cost a million of money—was not 
built in good taste or style, nor was it, as a royal residence, even com- 
modious; and after going over it, no person ean be surprised that it was 
abandoned by Her Majesty Queen Victoria. With the exception of two 

rooms, the domes of which, with some drawbacks, are exceedingly 
beautiful, the rest of the apartments are small, low-pitched, and incon- 
veniently situated. The large rooms, however, are well adapted for public 
purposes, such as concerts, balls, lectures, public meetings, &c., for which 
they are constantly used. The stables are the finest part of the property. 
A portion of them is covered over with a glass dome of immense mag- 
nitude, and it is projected to turn this fine place some day into hot sea- 
water and medicinal baths. 

Part of a large riding-school, as large as Exeter Hall, is at present used 
as an equestrian circus. 

The town at present extends east from the Steine to Kemp Town at 
Black Rock, a distance of about a mile. Kemp Town (so called after the 
late Thomas Read Kemp, who sat in Parliament first for Arundel and then 
Lewes) is a remarkable place. It consists chiefly of a large Square, and 
below it, nearer the sea, there is an enclosed space, or garden, called the 
Crescent. The houses of both the Square and the Crescent are large and 
handsome edifices, and are inhabited by persons of rank and distinction. 
In front of Kemp ‘Town, terraces on a magnificent scale have’ been 
formed, overlooking the sea. ‘They are tastefully laid out with broad 
gravelled walks encircling plots of turfed ground reaching to the beach. 
Between these terraces and the front wings of the crescent of Kemp Town 
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there is a broad carriage-road which runs from the eastern entrance of 
Brighton, down to the seaside to the Steine, in the centre of the town, 
sloping gradwally all the way. At Kemp Town this road, with broad 
pavements on each side, is forty or fifty feet above the level of the sea, 
but when it reaches the Steine it is only a few feet above that level. 
From the Steine, after a few interruptions by old buildings, this road 
continues in a straight line along the cliffs, above the beach, to the western 
extremity of the town to Hove, where again broad, beautiful terraces are 
laid out reaching down to the beach. ‘The whole length of this wide 
road, extending from Hove to Kemp Town, is fenced against the encroach- 
ments of the sea by an immensely-thick concrete wall, erected at a cost 
exceeding 100,000/. This sea-wall—erected on novel principles, and with 
materials at once cheap and endurable—has since been extensively 
imitated at other places. The beach along this coast always travels from 
west to east.* To check the beach in its course, “ groynes,” formed of 
planked piles, have been erected at intervals on the shore along the whole 
front of the town. The beach, on the west side of these “ groynes,” lodges 
and trends backwards ; and thus a barrier is formed against the sea, so that 
it can never injure the sea-wall or the town, as long as these “ groynes” 
remain. In front of this sea-wall and the road behind it, as they descend 
from Kemp Town to the Steine, the Chain Pier projects to a considerable 
distance into the sea. In appearance it is a light, elegant fabric, and forms 
a beautiful promenade; but as regards shipping of any kind it is utterly 
useless. It was built by a company, at the suggestion of Captain Sir 
Samuel Brown, R.N., at an expense of about 20,000/. 

Most of the streets in the old part of Brighton are narrow; some of 
them crooked, like North Street; the houses forming them are, for the 
most part, small and inelegant. The principal trading streets are— 
St. James’s Street, on the east side of the Steine; North Street, Western 
Road, the Queen’s Road, the north end of which is the railway terminus ; 
West Street, where the houses remain in which Charles II. was concealed, 
and that in which Dr. Samuel Johnson resided, several of his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale being written from this place, in which a lady now resides, 
named Hargraves, nearly one hundred years old; and East Street, nearly 
in the centre of the town. 

The law at Brighton is administered by county magistrates, appointed, 
through the lord lieutenant of the county, by the Crown. The local 
affairs are managed by one hundred and twelve commissioners, elected 
by all inhabitants rated at 20/. a-year. ‘The poor laws are admi- 
nistered by a board of directors and guardians. These occupy a portion 
of the palace, or Pavilion. The magistrates and commissioners sit (sepa- 
rately of course) in the Town Hall—a large edifice, beneath which there 
are cells for the temporary detention of persons taken into custody, built, 
with its approaches, at a cost of between 50,000/. and 60,000/. It was 
built in a style to imitate the Temple of Minerva, which stood on a hill 
at Athens, which was in keeping with its site and all around it; but 
the imitation in Brighton is a failure, as it is neither well suited by the 
site nor for the purposes for which it was intended. It contains only 
one good room, which is well proportioned, and excellently adapted for 
concerts, for which it is frequently used. All the other apartments are 


* The flood-tide runs many hours longer up channel than the ebb-tide does 
down channel. 
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small and inconvenient ; and the assembly room, as the large one is some- 
times called, can only be reached by three flights of stone stairs, and 
the vestibule in which they commence is small, badly proportioned, cold, 
and open to draughts of wind. 

Brighton forms part of the hundred of Wells-bourne (from a stream 
in the vicinity), corrupted into Whalesbone. The high constable of this 
hundred is the chief officer of Brighton, the town of itself having no chief 
officer of the Crown. 

Brighton has no public library, no public picture-gallery, no public 
museum, nor any literary or scientific institution established by public 
funds. But it has three institutions supported by private subscriptions :-— 
ist. The Albion Library and Scientific Institution. 2nd. The Atheneum, 
formed and supported chiefly by the young men of the middle classes. 
3rd. The Mechanics’ Institution, held in a mean place in a lane: but 
none of these institutions are in a very flourishing condition. 

Brighton is a lay rectory ; but as there is very little land used for agri- 
cultural purposes in the parish, the great tithes yield only a trifle. The 
income of the vicar is derived chiefly from surplice fees. There is only 
one parish church, St. Nicholas; St. Peter’s, however, a small but very 
handsome Gothic church—situated on part of the common, of which we 
formerly spoke, at the north part of the town, built by Mr. Barry—is a 
district church. Besides these two churches there are a number of chapels 
of ease. They are supplied with perpetual curates, nominated by, or 
subject to the approval of the vicar. Thirty years ago, the majority of 
the inhabitants were Dissenters, consisting of congregations of Independents 
(an old endowed party), the late Selina Countess of Huntingdon’s con- 
nection, Baptists, High Calvinists (of the late W. Huntingdon, Riding- 
house Lane, London), a few Wesleyans, fewer Quakers, Jews, and 
Unitarians. At that time the clergy of Brighton had only the old 
parish church and the Chapel Royal—a chapel of ease. St. James’s 
Chapel was then built ; then St. Peter’s Church; and these were followed 
by the erection of St. Mary’s, St. James’s, St. George’s, near Kemp ‘Town ; 
and since then a large church in the English Gothic style has been built 
in West Street; another among the poor on Carlton Hill, St. John’s 
Church ; another in a poor neighbourhood, All Souls’ Church ; and another 
at Kemp Town, St. Mary’s Church, built at the expense of the Marquis 
of Bristol. More recently a church has been built, All Saints, near the 
Railway Terminus. A new chapel, St. Andrew’s, has also been built at 
Hove, and a very handsome small Gothic church is now being erected in 
that parish (Preston-cum-Hove). A chapel in the time of William IV. 
was formed near the Palace, out of a large room of the Castle Tavern. 
When the Palace was sold, the materials of this chapel were pulled down, 
conveyed near the vicarage, and re-erected by subscription. It is one of 
the prettiest chapels in the town. Christ Church, Montpelier Road, was 
also built within these few years. Brighton is, therefore, now well 
supplied with churches and chapels of the Church of England. 

On the north side of Kemp Town stands the County Hospital, a large, 
noble building, supported chiefly by public subscriptions. It is in con- 
templation to erect a chapel adjoining the establishment. In the Queen’s 
Road is the Dispensary, a large, handsome edifice (supported by Voluntary 
contributions), and the Eye Infirmary, a small edifice in the Grecian style 
(also supported by voluntary contributions). There is also an establish- 
ment for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and orphans; none of them 
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endowed, and all requiring larger edifices than have yet been devoted to 
them. 

Large National Schools for boys and girls have been erected in Chureh 
Street ; and there is a small school endowed by one Swan Downer, an old 
inhabitant of Brighton, who made his own fortune by honest, laborious 
industry, and died some sixty or seventy years ago. 

The town is abundantly supplied with professors and teachers of 
languages, music, &c. ; and perhaps there is no town in the kingdom where 
there are so many private schools, some of them of known eminence. 

In Brighton there is a provision market and a corn market (held at an 
inn, the King and Queen); but neither demand more than being barely 
mentioned, 

Brighton abounds with physicians and gentlemen of the medical pro- 
fession, as might be expected at a place so resorted to as Brighton for the 
restoration of health. 

The town is well lighted, well paved, and tolerably well drained, but 
there is room enough for great improvement in the last respect; but, 
though it may not seem so at the first thought, it is a difficult place to 
drain well. All the land slopes towards the sea, and nothing can be easier 
than to carry the drains, as they have been to a considerable extent, in the 
same direction; but there is a great objection to convey the refuse of the 
town into the sea, as it is calculated to render the water impure and 
damage it for bathing. 

A stranger might wander over a large portion of Brighton and be 
struck with admiration at its handsome squares, steines, enclosures, and fine 
edifices along the cliffs, its spacious rides, drives, and promenades, terraces, 
&c., but the intelligent observer will not be satisfied with all this. He 
will seek out the dwellings in the streets, and lanes, and alleys, of the poor 
and laborious classes, and here—in this fine town of Brighton—he may 
soon discover enough to make the heart sick. Brighton has its dark 
spots as well as other places, and in them as rough a mass of heathenism 
as may be found in any non-manufacturing town in the kingdom. 
Drunkenness is a prevalent vice; and in consequence of the provisions of 
the Metropolitan Police Act not being extended to Brighton, fouler 
language is to be heard almost constantly in the crowded streets, like 
North Street, than is usually heard in the worst streets of London. The 
magistrates and police can do scarcely anything at present to eradicate 
these abominations from the lips of the most abandoned characters with 
which Brighton abounds. The clergy labour almost in vain to reclaim 
these classes, many of which set decency and modesty at defiance. The 
“ beer-shops ” and public-houses are very numerous, and always full: whilst 
the magistrates sit many hours every day, and the police are constantly 
engaged in checking vice and crime. The inhabitants are under great 
obligations to them, and to the untiring efforts of the clergy to improve, as 
far as they have the power, the religious and moral feelings of the humbler 
classes. 

Brighton is also exceedingly well supplied with hotels. Some of them— 
the Bedford, Albion, Bristol, Old Ship, &c.—resemble palaces. The Bedford 
and Albion vie in appearance and maguitude with the club-houses in Pall 
Mall. 

The town-rates in Brighton, though vast public improvements have been 
made, are not heavy. The poor-rates are considerable, but they have been 
somewhat reduced within the last year or two. The rents of shops and 
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houses for business are very high; but good handsome private residences 
can be obtained in good situations on easier terms than in London or its 
vicinity. 

‘The workhouse is an ugly, ill-constructed, huge building, on the crest of 
the hill behind the parish church. It is proposed to pull it down, sell the 
ground, and build two new ones on the race-hill—one as a house of 
industry for the young, the other for the reception of the destitute. 

The fishery of Brighton has been decaying for many years. From some 
unknown cause fish is said to have almost abandoned this eoast except for 
trawling, that. is for nets dragged along the ground, under the sea, for 
soles and other flat fish. Brighton is chiefly supplied with fish from London 
What few regular fishermen there are left now go in boats east off Yar- 
mouth, or west off Plymouth, and return to their families in winter; and most 
of them—so improvident are their habits—throw themselves and families 
on the parochial funds till the season comes round for them to be employed 
in fishing again. Few (if any) of these men now possess boats of their 
own, but are employed by others in what is termed the “ sharing system,” 
which is destructive to all discipline or regularity. 

The Downs, in the vieinage of Brighton, are well adopted for harrier- 
hunting; and great numbers—ladies as well as gentlemen—engage in that 
sport during the season. Foxhounds are kept in the county, but at a 
considerable distance from London. 

Brighton is a place for amusement and relaxation. There is a small 
theatre, with as good a company as in most provincial towns, but generally 
it is but indifferently attended. Concerts, many of them first-rate, are very 
frequent, and always well conducted. There is never a day in the autumn 
but amusements of some kind are going on, sometimes two or three of a 
day, such as panoramas, exhibitions, lectures, concerts, promenade con- 
certs and musical entertainments. 

The chief charm of the town is, however, the réunion of families, 
parties, and friends in private circles. Here, while living at a cheaper 
rate than in London, they have the same facility to meet and form private 
select cireles, 

Brighton, when viewed at night at sea, makes a very imposing appear- 
anee. Hundreds of gas-lamps glitter along the line of cliff—upwards of 
two miles in extent—and the whole town looks as if illuminated. It has 
often cheered the passenger on board ship, passing up the Channel on his 
return from foreign lands to Old England—it has often been the last 
object seen by the emigrant as he bids adieu to, perhaps for ever, his 
native country. S. S. 


PLAINS~THE LLANOS OF THE ORINOCO. 


In different parts of our globe are to be found immense plains, stretching 
their sea-like surfaces far beyond the traveller’s gaze, which formed at 
some long-past era the bottom of vast seas. These tracts of level country 
are designated by various names— heaths, steppes, deserts, savannas, 
prairies, llanos, selvas, pampas—and they differ greatly in their physical 
characteristics. Some of their peculiarities we propose now to detail, and 
in particular to delineate one of them—the llanos of the Orinoco. 

The European heaths, extending from the extremity of Jutland to the 
mouth of the Scheldt, claim no particular notice. ‘They are hilly, and 
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a 
of very small extent when compared with the vast plains of other con- 
tinents, 

The Asiatic steppes are the largest in the world: sometimes hilly, and 
intersected by mountain-chains, they extend over a lineal space of several 
thousand miles. The more luxuriant portions of these plains are decorated 
with blossoming shrubs, and inhabited by pastoral tribes. Flowering 
plants attain an extraordinary height. In traversing the pathless parts 
of some of these plains in the low Tartar vehicles, it is necessary to 
rise on one’s feet to see what course is to be taken through the dense 
vegetation. Some steppes are clothed with grass; others with juicy 
evergreens ; and many shine with brilliant tufts of salt lying like snow 
upon the clayey soil. 

The African deserts, with their island oases, cover a space nearly three 
times greater than that of the adjoining Mediterranean. Dew. and rain 
are untasted luxuries in these barren wastes ; and vegetation strikes no root 
in the burning sand, nor can man here find a home, capable as he is 
of adapting himself to almost any clime. Ostriches and gazelles troop 
over this arid region. Periodically men are found daring enough to 
voyage in these sandy seas with the camel—the ship of the desert of 
eastern poetry—as their indispensable companion. 

The savannahs and prairies of North America lie chiefly to the west 
of the Mississippi, and are of three kinds—the heath, or bushy, which 
are covered with small shrubs, grape-vines, and other plants; dry, or 
rolling, generally destitute of water, and almost of all vegetation but 
grass ; alluvial, or wet prairies, covered with tall, rank grass, and abound- 
ing in pools left by the floods of the rainy season. 

The selvas, or wooded portion of the great plain of the Amazon, consist 
of primeval forest, and cover about seven hundred and nineteen thousand 
square miles. The whole plain has a surface of two million three hundred 
and forty thousand square miles. 

The pampas, or plains, of the central and southern parts of South 
America, are so vast that on the north they are bounded by tropical 
vegetation, whilst on the south they are almost covered with unmelted ice. 
Herds of wild dogs are found on these pampas, living in communities in 
subterranean holes. They are the descendants of tame progenitors, but 
are now so ferocious that they often attack man. 

The llanos of the Orinoco cover an area of two hundred and fifty-six 
thousand miles; and, as their name intimates, are situated in the northern 
part of South America. The surface of these plains is so level that in 
many parts not a single point, one foot above the surrounding plain, appears 
in an area of about four hundred and eighty square miles. Here and 
there broken strata of floetz rise abruptly to the height of two or three 
feet, and cover an area of more than three thousand square miles. Hence 
the small rivers of the llanos have their source. No shrub is to be seen; 
and in some places there is not even a solitary palm visible. Agoutis, 
somewhat resembling hares; small spotted antelopes ; armadilloes, in their 
coats of mail; herds of chiguire, hunted on land by the jaguar, and in 
water by the crocodile; elegantly-striped viverree, whose fcetid odour 
taints the atmosphere; the great maneless lion; the variegated and 
powerful jaguar, and many other creatures, are met with upon the dreary 
llanos. ‘The fan palm, scattered here and there, affords subsistence to 
the natives, who, it is said, formerly built huts on platforms resting on 
the trunks of felled palm-trees, and also suspended hammocks from 
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stem to stem, formed of the leaf-stalk of the fan palm. Thus in the 
rainy season, when the ground was covered with water, they were enabled 
to live above the flood. The damp flooring bore their fires, which appeared 
curiously suspended in the air to the traveller as he passed by in the 
mght. 

Towns have now arisen on the banks of the llanos; rivers, and countless 
herds of horses, mules, and oxen roam uncontrolled over the plains. 

The fiery tropical sun cracks the parched ground, as if an earthquake 
had riven the earth ; sand-spouts, shaped like a funnel, sweep along the 
surface; the crocodile and the boa constrictor lie locked in sleep, and 
buried in the scorched soil; the mirage stretches its deceptive form 
before the thirsting traveller; oxen rush bellowing by, and horses scour 
the plain, snuffing the air with extended necks to discover the longed-for 
pool ; the mule knocks off the prickles of a globular plant with his forefeet, 
and carefully sips the watery pulp; but in doing so he not unfrequently 
lames himself by the thorny covering of this vegetable bottle. 

But after a long season of drought a change begins to make its appear- 
ance. The cloudless deep-blue sky puts on a lighter tint; a cloud appears 
on the southern horizon; vapours assemble and cover the heavens, and 
thunder heralds in the welcome rain. Almost instantaneously, the ground 
becomes clothed with a leafy covering; horses and oxen roam joyously 
along, and the jaguar springs through the concealing grass upon his prey. 

On the banks of a morass, the moistened ground rises slowly; with 
a loud noise it is dashed aloft into the air, and a huge water-snake, or 
an iron-coated crocodile, comes forth from his subterranean resting-place. 

The water accumulates and floods the previously-scorched llanos. The 
cattle swim about, cropping the grass which appears above the seething 
flood. Many animals are drowned, many are devoured by the merciless 
crocodiles. Large vessels sail for miles over the llanos. 

The electric eel, too, is found here, whose powerful shock is sufficient 
to prostrate large animals. A line of road had once to be changed, 
because so many horses were killed by these eels in fording a rivulet 
where they abounded. The angler dreads lest a shock should travel to 
him along his line. The mode of capture of these creatures is perhaps 
already known; but we will relate it. Mules and horses are driven 
into the swamp containing them, which is surrounded by Indians armed 
with staves. Excited by this commotion, the eels dart about, and pass 
their shocks through the maddened animals, numbers of whom are brought 
down, whilst others vainly rush towards the shore, to be driven back by 
the Indians. At length the eels become exhausted; long rest and food 
are requisite to renew the galvanic power which they have lavished. They 
timidly come to the brink of the morass, terrified by the trampling animals, 
and are wounded by harpoons, and dragged to land by non-conducting 
poles of wood. 

On the south, impenetrable forests gird the llanos, echoing with the 
roar of rivers rushing along their rock-contracted beds. The jaguar and 
the dismally-howling apes (seventy or eighty being often perched on 
one tree) increase the forest din. On the river sand-banks may be seen 
the crocodile, with open mouth and motionless body ; a flamingo is perched 
upon its head, and the rest of its scaly form is covered with aquatic birds. 
The variegated boa, lashed by the tail to the trunk of a tree, rests in con- 
cealment near the bank, waiting for its prey; anon, swiftly uncoiling, it 
seizes its victim as it fords the stream, and swallows it down its dilating 
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throat. At other#timies it may be seen swimming w the forest rivers with. 
its head above the waters like a dog. 

Different tribes inhabit these regions—some little elevated above the 
animals around them, and dependent upon ants, gums, and even earth, 
for their subsistence ; others possessed of many of the comforts of civilized 
life. Colossal figures, graven on the rocks, and representing crocodiles, 
tigers, domestic utensils, astronomical signs, and other subjects, attest the 
former existence of civilization in these wilds. 

Nor are ferocious tigers and crocodiles the only bloodthirsty creatures 
here. Man, too, is a wild beast, and drinks the blood of his conquered foe, 
or inflicts a fatal scratch with a poisoned thumb-nail. Others effaee with 
trembling hand the footprints which they have made on the sandy shore. 

At midnight, a chorus of voices echoes through these dense forests. 
The plaintive cry of the howling monkeys ; the shrill tones of the sapajons ; 
the grunting of the-striped nocturnal apes ; the roar of the tiger, pursuing 
its terrified prey amidst the branches of the trees, and the eries of birds, 
disturb the weary traveller. Violent storms of rain, or of thunder and 
lightning, raise a still louder commotion amongst the denizens of these 
grand forests. 

Here we pause in our attempt to convey to the mind’s eye a picture 
of the South American plains. Nature reigns here in gorgeous apparel ; 
but, alas! man presents a miserable contrast to the brilliant scene around 
him. He is a ruin amidst the life and animation of his native woods 
an instruetive warning to those who believe in the sufficient power of 
humanity to raise and refine itself. Surrounded ‘by scenes seemingly so 
well adapted to elevate and purify, man is here a savage—the prey of 
his own passions, and of the brute violence of his fellow-men. ‘The 
conclusion is obvious. Christianity, and Christianity only, is the parent 
of true civilization; and it is the duty of every man to endeavour to extend 
its blessings to those who are destitute of them. J. E. J. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 
Every resident in the country must know the Chaffinch,* whose lively 
call-note, and varied strain, may be heard as soon as those of the blackbird, 
and while the chilling winds of February are resounding through the 
leafless trees. Now it perches on the wall, picking out the seeds from that 
little white-flowered plant the whitlow grass, which grows in such numbers 
there ; now it is away to the roadside, to peck at the young buds and seeds 
of the groundsel or chickweed, which may be seen already offering their 
green buds and small blossoms; or it hunts among the young green blade 
of the corn-field, for the ivy-leaved speedwell, whose blue flowers are even, 
in early spring, already passing into seed. The author of the ‘Journal of 
a Naturalist’ says, too, that the chaffinches will completely deflorate the 
spikes or whorls of the common red archangel, or dead nettle, which is one 
of our earliest-blooming plants, and is to be seen, late in February and 
during the next two months, under every hedge. ‘“ At this season,’ our 
author says, “they may be seen with their little mouths quite full of the 


* The Chaffinch is six inches in length. Head and neck dark grey; back 
chestnut ; wings black with two bands of white ; the quills edged with pale 
brown ; tail black, the outer feathers partly white ; face, ear-coverts, and whole 
under parts reddish-brown, brightest on the breast ; beak blue; feet brown. 
The female has all the colours more subdued, and more nearly uniform. 
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green seeds of this nettle.” He adds too that they are, at the same period, 
sad plunderers of the kitchen garden, drawing up most dexterously young 
turnips and radishes as soon as they make their appearance though after 


THE CHAFFINCH, 


this time all deprédations cease, and the rest of their days are spent in 
sportive innocence. They are among the birds too which peck at our 
crocuses and polyanthuses, and spoil their beauty. But though the full- 
grown birds delight chiefly in a vegetable diet, it must not be forgotten 
that the young are fed almost wholly upon insects; and as the chaffinches 
have large and hungry broods, these birds are very valuable in gathering 
them from the trees and bushes. Selby remarks of the chaffinch, that in 
summer it feeds most upon insects and larvee, and that he has witnessed 
its assiduity, during the autumn, in devouring the females of a large species 
of aphis, which infests the trunks and stronger branches of the larch, and 
some other kinds of fir. A writer in Loudon’s Magazine confirms this 
statement. “In the early part of last summer,” he says, “our attention 
was attracted by a chaffinch, which, as we sat in our room, we observed to 
pay repeated visits to a broom bush, immediately in front of our window. 
The bird remained a considerable time in the bush at each visit, and 
appeared exceedingly busy about something, hopping from spray to spray. 
We suspected that the object of plunder was the soft young seeds of the 
broom, which, at that time, was much in the same state as peas are in 
when fit to gather. Upon examination, however, we found every part 
whole and untouched; but the bush was covered with aphides, and these 
we ascertained, not the soft seeds, were what attracted the chaffinch. 
Whether the bird devoured the aphides itself, while in the bush, or, as we 
rather suspect, carried them off for the purpose of feeding the young brood, 
we cannot say; but an immense number of aphides must have been 
destroyed during its repeated visits.” 

Thus it is with several other of our small birds. They injure our flowers 
and buds, and we forget how much we owe to them, on the other hand, for 
their destruction of the insect race. The great Creator has ordained that 
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one living creature should prey upon another ; and were one link wanting 
in the chain, which thus binds them as to a common destiny, the results 
would be more terrible than we can conceive. It is well known that the 
foliage and young fruit of orchards and gardens have greatly suffered from 
the habit of destroying those small birds, which would else have prevented 
the increase of insects. Mr. Curtis, the author of several valuable botanical 
works, paid great attention to this subject. He was the owner of large 
orchards, and so convinced was he, by long observation, of the utility of 
the small birds, that he would not permit one of his servants to scare them 
away. Rooks, jays, and even sparrows, are valuable in destroying various 
insects and their larve. The flycatcher, though it deserves its Kentish 
name of cherry-sucker, yet is perpetually snapping at insects on the wing. 
The swallow tribe even leave the fruits and buds untouched, and destroy 
myriads of insects ; and the titmice and other birds peer into the crevices 
on the barks of trees, or among the mosses and grasses, and carry off the 
creeping things by thousands. We have only to consider how immense is the 
number of insects, even in our own land, where they are far less numerous 
than in tropical countries, and we shall estimate better the instrumentality 
of the birds. Messrs. Kirby and Spence, after instituting a comparison 
between the number of British insects with that of British flowering plants, 
conclude, that on the average there are more than six species of insect to 
each species of vegetable. “If,” say they, “we reckon the flowering 
vegetables of the globe in round numbers at one hundred thousand species, 
the number of insects would amount to six hundred thousand. If we sa 
four hundred thousand we shall perhaps not be very wide of the truth.” 
If such is the number of species, that of individuals must be countless as 
the grains of sand or the drops of ocean. 

Were it not for the aid of birds in effecting the destruction of these 
beautiful but often destructive creatures, the very air would become 
insupportable from their numbers, and the earth would be made barren by 
their devastations. Not only would they give pain to man and the lower 
animals by their stings, or annoy our ears by a perpetual hum, but our 
very food would be rendered disgusting by their eggs. In the hotter 
climates, where they are permitted to increase in larger proportion than 
the birds which feed on them, they become an annoyance which is almost 
insupportable ; and were it not in those lands that birds are found to lessen 
their numbers, the locusts and others of the tribe would soon leave the 
earth without a remnant of green; and the mosquitos and other insects 
would, in time, even exterminate man from the face of the earth. 

The chaffinch is one of the handsomest of our song birds, and one of the 
most common birds too. We are all ready to admit that its song is sweet 
and varied, and even its call-note of “ twink, twink,” is not unmusical. 
Yet English ears are not delighted with the music as are those of 
Germany. The Germans have marked with the greatest accuracy all the 
niceties of the strain; and if the bird finishes it by the word “fink,” the 
birdeatchers prize it more highly for what they call its amen. No price is 
thought too high for the purchase of a well-trained chaffinch; and as the 
inhabitants of Thuringia will sometimes give a cow in exchange for a bird 
distinguished for its song, a common proverb is in use, “Such a chaffinch 
is worth a cow.” Artisans have been known to go ninety miles from home 
to take with birdlime one of these birds, reputed for its song; and a 
common workman will give a louis d’or (sixteen shillings) for a good 


singer. 
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THE FERN TRIBE.—No. X, 
THE CLUB-MOSSES. 


Common CLUB-MossEs. 


IMMEDIATELY succeeding the Equisetacee in the scale of vegetation is a 
smal] tribe called Lycopodinee, or Club-Mosses: these are also in some 
parts of England named Snake-Mosses, from the manner in which they 
creep about the ground, interweaving their scaly stems, and matting the 
surface of half-drained bogs, moors, and heaths, These plants much 
resemble mosses of a gigantic character ; they have a tough, persistent stem, 
thickly set with stiff short leaves, and bear their capsules sessile, in the 
axils of the leaves, which are usually narrow and taper-pointed, and 
without any veins. Lindley says, “ When about to reproduce themselves, 
they emit from the ends of their branches, which are usually forked like 
the veins in a fern leaf, a slender shoot, of a paler colour than the 
remainder, and terminated by a yellowish, thickened, oblong, or club-shaped 
head. Among the hair-pcinted heads of the leaf lie, one in the bosom of 
every leaf, pale yellow cases, opening by two or three valves, and containing 
either a powdery substance or a few large grains or spores. These are all 
the means such plants have of propagating themselves; and it is uncertain 
what the exact difference is in the purposes to which the powder and the 
spores are severally destined. The latter, no doubt, grow like seeds, but it 
is not quite certain that the powder grows also.” The name of this tribe is 
derived from two Greek words signifying a wolf and a foot, from its 
supposed resemblance to a wolf's claw. 

There are but six species of this genus in Great Britain, and only onze 
of them, Lycopodium clavatum, can be said to be common, and that only 
m the mountainous regions of our land: this is the largest species, and 
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sometimes grows to a size of between three and four feet in length; but 
although the Club-Moss is now seldom found exeeeding these dimensions, 
those preserved among the fossil flora of our coalfields are of colossal 
stature, far beyond any thing which the present order of things exhibits to us. 

The six species of which I have spoken are :—L. clavatum, the common 
club-moss; L. annotinum, the interrupted club-moss; L. alpinum, the 
savin-leaved club-moss; L. inundatum, er marsh club-moss; L. selagi- 
noides, the prickly club-moss ; L. selago, the fin club-moss. These have all 
more or less of beauty and interest connected with them, but we shall confine 
our remarks chiefly to the first-named and commonest kind, L. clavatum. 

Our favourite old herbalist Gerarde, whom we so often quote, says: 
“There is another kind of mosse which I have not elsewhere found than 
upon Hampstead Heath, neere unto a little cottage, growing close upon 
the ground amongst bushes and brakes, which I have showed unto divers 
surgeons of London, that have walked thither with me for their further 
knowledge in simples, who have gathered this kind of mosse, whereof some 
have made them hatbands, girdles, and also bands to tie such things as they 
have before gathered, for ‘the which purpose it most fitly served. Some 
pieces whereof are six or eight feet long, consisting, as it were, of many 
hairy leaves, set upon a tough string, very close couched, and compact 
together, from which is also sent forth certaine other little branches like 
the first. In sundrie places there be sent down certaine fine little strings, 
which serve instead of roots, wherewith it is fastened to the upper part of 
the earth, and taketh hold likewise upon such things as grow next unto 
it. There spring also from the branches bare and naked stalkes, on which 
growe certaine canes, as it were, like the eatkins or blowings of the hasell 
tree, in shape like a little club, on the reed mace, saving that it is much 
lesser, and of a yellowish- -white colour, very well resembling the claw of a 
wolfe, whereof it tooke his name, which ‘knobby catkins are altogether 
barren, and bringe forth neither seed nor flower.” 

Those “divers surgeons ” would look rather strange if they were seen 
entering London in the present day with their hatbands and girdles, and 
might remind us of fauns and satyrs; as Linmzns says, the sight of the 
boys in Lapland, whom he saw with their heads deeorated with chaplets of 
it, the double spikes projecting on all sides, did him. Newman tells us of 
a lady who had a ball dress ornamented with the graeeful festoons of this 
plant, the effect of which must have been very elegant as well as un- 
common. The same author gives us a quotation from the ‘ Itinerary’ of 
Olearius, which deseribes a singular use of the seeds of the Lycopodium ; 
it is as follows :—‘‘ We saw at a distance some flames rise suddenly in the 
air, and as suddenly disappear, and we ‘supposed them to be produced by 
the Russian plaun, which is much used for this purpose.’ (We should 
inform our readers that our author writes from the town of Ardebill, in 
Prussia.) “ The plaun, to explain more fully, is nothing more than a yellow 
dust, which is beaten out of the Muscus terrestris. The moss is called 
in herbals ‘ beer-cap,’ or ‘ devil’s-claw,’ and grows commonly in fir and 
birch woods, and also on waste lands; I have frequently met with it in the 
Russian and Livonian woods, It throws out twin cones, which, whea 
ripe in August, are collected in large quantities, and dried in furnaces ; the 
powder is then beaten out and sold by the pound. 1 bought several ox- 
bladders’ full, and brought them home with me. Its other uses are in 
green wounds, recent bruises, and for ehafed children, inasmuch as it is of 
a healing and drying nature; and it is, moreover, used by the Russians 
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in the Chaldaic fire above spoken of. The powder is’placed in a tin case, 
of elongate conical form, about half an ell in length, or sometimes shorter ; 
this is taken im the hand, and a burning light or torch is placed at the aper- 
ture. ‘Che case is then waved about in the air, so that the plaun flows through 
the aperture and then ignites, producing a bright flame; when the motion is 
rapidly repeated, so that one flame follows another, it produces a very extra- 
ordinary effect. Fine fun may be made in company if a tobacco-pipe be 
secretly filled with this plaun, and held to the light and blown into. A strong 
flame, suddenly and unexpectedly to those sitting around, proceeds from it, 
and that it may produce a great noise they mix it with powdered birch leaves. 
The plaun powder has the property of igniting only when it is dusted 
through a flame in the air, and not otherwise, even if a light or torch be 
placed in it, or it be cast on live coals. In case the plaun is not to be 
obtained, finely-powdered, sweet-scented gum or resin will answer the 
purpose, and this, besides the amusement, produces a pleasant smell. The 
plaun has no particular smell, and produces no smoke.” That this powder 
has highly inflammable qualities seems undoubted; and Sir J. E. Smith 
says that it is still used on thestage in Germany for producing artificial 
lightning. Another property has been recounted by some writers, that of 
repelling water; and Newman says that if a quantity of it is scattered on 
water, so as to cover its surface, the finger may be partially immersed 
without being wetted, and that in consequenee of this property a manu- 
faeture has been made.and advertised ‘ the patent Lycopodium waterproof 
cloth.” Whether there is really any of this powder used in its fabrication 
or not may, however, be considered a very doubtful point. This plant was 
formerly considered of high medicinal uses, but it no longer holds a plaee 
in the Knglish Pharmacopzia: but it has its important uses; one is said to 
be that of restoring injured wine, whenee the German’s “ weingrein ;” but 
another, perhaps more justly aseribed to it, is that its roots, which are 
tough, wiry, and tortuous in their growth, serve so to bind the surface of 
the soil on lofty and exposed mountains as to secure it from crumbling and 
wasting away, which, from the wear of the elements it would otherwise be 
liable to do, so that the growth of this humble plant may be considered as 
ene more among the many illustrations afforded us by mature of the 
preservative arrangements which God's providence has provided by raising 
up in the very soil thus exposed a means of its preservation and of repair. 
It also acts very beneficially in sheltering the roots of plants from the 
effects of heat, and preserving the moisture which is necessary to their 
existence. Mr. Ward, in his interesting work on the ‘Growth of Plants 
in closely-glazed Cases,’ tells us, as elucidatory of some statements with 
regard to the importance of moisture to the life of plants, of an instance 
where the Rhododendron Dalhousie annually appeared on a bank in a 
garden situated in the Himalaya. Being much exposed to heat, this plant 
never became established, the young seedlings always perishing, until 
there sprang up an abundance of our Lycopodium clavatum, Marchantia, 
and a Selaginella, which retained such a constant supply of moisture that 
the rhododendron from that time flourished and bloomed in perfection. 

The other species of club-moss which we have named differs materially 
from this and from each other in size and in some other points; but the 
general characteristics of all are alike, and none of them seems invested 
with any property peculiar to itself except the last on our list, the Fin Club- 
moss. This is said to have cathartic and emetic qualities, and to be used for 
such purposes in the Highlands of Scotland, as also in Sweden. It is also 
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used in the Isle of Raasay, near Skye, for fixing the colours in dyeing 
woollen cloths. 

The Interrupted Club-moss is peculiar, from its sending out long 
branches which annually increase in length, the growth of each year being 
very decidedly marked by the altered length and direction of the leaves, so 
as to give it an almost jointed appearance: from this marking of its yearly 
growth it derives its specific name, annotinum. 

The savin-leaved species sends out clusters of branches, each of which 
is tipped by a capsule, so as to have a densely-tufted appearance, and its 
leaves are of a bluer tint than those of either of its congeners. 

The Marsh Club-moss throws up a solitary spike, and is small and 
insignificant ; and the Prickly is distinguished by its serrated and jagged 
leaves and roundish capsules ; whilst the Fin Club-moss is so peculiar and 
complicated in its mode of fructification that we must waive all description 
of it, and refer our readers to other and more elaborated descriptions of 
the Lycopodinee. 

There are two other separate families, each of which contains but one 
species—to which we must slightly allude, as they close up the link between 
the ferns and mosses—and these are the Isoetee, or quillworts, and the 
Marsileacee, or pillworts. 

The former of these, Isoetes lacustris, grows at the bottoms of mountain 
Jakes, beneath deep still waters. Its roots, which are about three or five 
inches long, and spring from a tuber about the size of a hazel nut, are 
flexible, tubular, and semipellucid. Newman says that he considers the 
tuber to be analogous to the tufted rhizoma in a fern; it is somewhat bi- 
lobed, and covered with a dark spongy coating, but internally pure white, 
with a small nearly pellucid centre, from which the leaves seem to spring. 
The leaves are sessile, and rise from the crown of the tuber, very broad at 
the base, and furnished with membranous margins, which clasp the inner 
leaves much in the same manner as the scales of a lily bulb. As the 
leaves rise they become cylindrical, inclining to quadrangular, and 
terminate in a sharp point. There are longitudinal divisions in the interior 
of the leaves, and these are subdivided by transverse ones, which, showing 
through the cuticle, make the leaf appear jointed. The leaves, which are 
very brittle, preserve the same appearance throughout the year. The 
fructification is very curious ; it consists of capsules, about the size of swan 
shot, placed singly at the base of each leaf, in the very substance of which 
they are imbedded, only a very small part of the capsule being visible 
through a circular aperture in the anterior face of the leaf. The capsules 
are hard and membranous, and some of them contain rough white seeds, 
filled with transparent and oily fluid, which they retain even for years, 
whilst others are filled with seeds of a very much smaller size, so small as 
to be scarcely superior to the pollen granules in flowering plants. Some 
of the seeds when mature are floated off, probably on decayed fragments of 
the leaf on which they grew, and germinate at a distance from the parent 
plant; but the greater part germinate in situ, and throw up most dense 
tufts of slender leaves of a vivid and very delicate green. This curious 
plant abounds in our northern lakes, and is found at Wast-water, Derwent- 
water, &c., also at Llanberis, and other Welsh, Scotch, and Irish stations, 
but is unknown in the south of England. 

Its congener, Pilularia globulifera, the pillwort, or pepper-grass, 
grows on the margins of ponds and swamps: it is distributed throughout 
England and Wales, yet though widely distributed, it is but sparingly 
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scattered. The roots are flexible, slender, and slightly branched, hollow, 
and longitudinally divided: they spring from a hollow creeping rhizoma, 
generally three or four in a cluster, and at distances from each other of 
about one-third of an inch. Immediately above each cluster of roots rises 
an equal number of erect, slender, smooth, pointed, thread-like leaves, 
which, like the roots and rhizomata, are hollow. Like ferns, these leaves 
make their first appearance in a circinate, or rolled-up form. 

The capsule is placed on a short stalk in the axils of the leaves; it 
grows to about the size of a peppercorn (whence its name of pepper-grass) ; 
the form is that of a sphere, slightly elongated at its apex, and densely 
clothed with hair. When mature it opens at the point, and divides into 
four parts, each of which continues attached at its base to the common foot- 
stalk: within these divisions are contained the parts of fructification. In 
September and October, according to Jussieu, the seeds may be seen 
floating and germinating on the surface of the water. 

We have now concluded the list of plants which are ranked amongst 
ferns and their allies, and it may not be considered out of place to remark, 
before we pass on to their humbler congeners, the lichens and mosses, to 
how many uses the different species of these plants, so low as they are in 
the scale of vegetation, are applied. The rhizoma of several species of 
fern contains so much starch as to make them serviceable as articles of 
diet, the Pteris aquilinia being eaten by the natives of Van Diemen’s Land 
and other countries when roasted as bread, and is also readily fed on by 
pigs and other cattle, besides being used in tanning. Starch is made from 
the rhizomata of many ferns, and the quantity of alkali they contain make 
them very valuable to the soap and glass makers, besides fitting them for 
manure. Many species have medicinal qualities. Among the Equi- 
setaceee we find some which are important articles of commerce, on 
account of the silex contained in their stems; and in the class last 
reviewed, the club-mosses, we also find some medicinal properties, and 
in the commonest kind, the ‘ vegetable brimstone” as it is called, an 
inflammable property which makes its spores a valuable article of sale; 
and, as we have before noticed, it is exceedingly useful in binding 
the soil in exposed situations, as well as in preserving the roots of other 
plants from the influence of too great heat. Thus in the structure of even 
His least works, our God leaves not nimself without witness of His power 
and skill, and of His goodness and love to man. 
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THE RESCUE.—No. I. 


Wuo has not in the course of his life acknowledged Christmas, even apart 
from its holy associations, to be a season of joy, of social happiness, of 
such gratifications as are peculiar to itself! But connect these household 
delights with a due and thankful remembrance of the universal blessing to 
mankind it commemorates, and there is no part of the year richer in actual 
enjoyment, nor one which is more fondly treasured in remembrance—one 
more sacred to affection. 

The red berries of the holly were showing bright on the snow-sprinkled 
boughs, and the grass, crisp with the hoar-frost, which gemmed every 
twig and blade, betrayed every foot that had pressed it, when two youths, 
with cheeks glowing with health, and cleared by the keen air, reached the 
door of a respectable house in the village of Denton. 
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‘Tt is here that I am going to call,” said William Merton, the elder of 
the two. 

His companion, Frederick Hargrave, looked surprised. 

“ Here!” exclaimed he, “ your friends live here?” 

There was.no time for a reply. William, springing on the step, struck 
the door with his cane; and not waiting for the sharp “ Come in” which 
would have doubtless followed, he laid his hand on the latch and entered 
without hesitation. An exclamation of joy at once burst from the lips of 
a good-humoured but plain-looking female. 

“ How do?” cried William, hastening towards her, and shaking her 
cordially by the hand. ‘* Are you quite well, Mrs. Stretton?” 

“‘ Quite well,” replied she, “and all the better for the sight of you. 
I declare I was: just talking of you. I knew the holidays could not be far 
off, and—” 

“That I would not lose any time in coming to see you,” said William, 
briskly ; “‘ you were quite right. I have not been at home above an hvur.” 

‘*‘ Bless your dear heart,” cried she, “it’s just like you: but have you 
had anything toeat? I have got some nice new bread, just drawn out of 
the oven, and some beautiful new butter that has not been churned two 
hours. My neighbour here, Mrs. Jenkins,” and she pointed to a farmer’s 
wife, who had risen from her chair, and stood doubtful whether to show 
herself or steal away, “has this minute brought it as a Christmas present. 
Will you have a crust?” 

“That I will, and with pleasure,” returned he, “and so will you, won't 
you, Frederick? Mrs. Stretton, this is a friend of mine, the greatest 
friend I have at Eton.” 

‘*‘ Then I am sure he is welcome, as welcome as yourself,’ returned she ; 
“a chair, neighbour, please, for the young gentleman ; here’s one for you, 
Mr. William.” 

He instantly placed himself at the table, and motioned to Frederick to 
follow his example, at the same time desiring Mrs. Jenkins not to go away 
on his account, as he should not be able to stay long. 

“‘ And how is: Mr. Stretton?” inquired he; “ quite well, I hope, and as 
busy as ever?” 

‘fe turned up Tiger yesterday,” replied she, “to be ready for you: 
He was very busy, but he must have been busy indeed if he had not found 
time to attend to your concerns. He is looking out for you, you may 
depend, if he has time to look at all.” 

‘“T must run to speak to him before I begin to eat,” cried William, 
laying down his knife; “go on, Frederick, 1 won’t be a moment; I shall 
find him at the forge as usual, I sup—” 

“No, you will not,” exclaimed a robust, powerful man, with a remark- 
able open and manly countenance, meeting him at the door; “I caught a 
glimpse of you just as I was giving that awkward beast of Simpson’s his 
leg again; and though I did net gradge my old lass. the first speak of you, 
I saw no reason why she should have you all to herself.” 

‘* How well you look !” said William, grasping: the swarthy hand of the 
smith in his. 

“And you, too,’ returned he, casting his eyes with admiration over 
him; “why, you have grown nights and days, too; fine colt, fine horse 
before long, or I am no judge.” 

He stood gazing on the youth with increasing approbation, while 
Frederick's astonishment at his compamon’s “ friends” grew every moment 
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greater. Questions were quickly asked on each side, and as quickly 
answered. One interest seemed to influence the party, and, strange as 
it appeared, one bond of affection evidently united each to the other. 

“ And how do the spectacles fit?” asked William. 

“ As if they were made for me,” replied Mrs. Stretton ; “ very different 
from the others; and I can see with them, ay, as I used once to see 
without.” 

“TI am glad of that,” said he; “I was very particular as to the 
directions I gave about them; I don’t think I forgot to name a single 
thing you wished.” 

“They can’t do better,” exclaimed she, “I can read anything now; 
not that I wanted these or any other glasses to read the beautiful Bible 
you gave my husband.” 

“She may say that,” cried Stretton, “ almost a blind woman might see 
that print; I am sure you have been thanked almost as often as we have 
looked into it, and that is every night since we had it.” 

William smiled: “ I am happy to hear it,” said he. 

“‘ Happy at what?” asked Stretton; “that we read the Bible every 
night, or that we can see to read it?” 

“Both,” returned William, “‘ for both are comforts to you.” 

“ But the Greek!” said he, with a knowing look, “how is that going 
on? I suppose you are quite master of it now, and can make it out as 
easy as I can the County Chronicle?” ‘ 

William laughed. “ Not quite so easy as that,” replied he, “ but it does 
not give me a great deal of trouble.” 

“ And you, young gentleman, said Stretton, turning to Frederick, “ you 
have to learn Greek and Latin and all those outlandish things, I dare say ; 
but you shall have something better to do here than pore over books, I 
wish I had known you had been coming; Mr. William’s friends, you see, 
are my friends ; love me, love my dog.” 

Frederick was not only proud, but totally unaccustomed to any society 
but that of his equals; and though it would be asserting too much to say 
that he was offended at Stretton’s manner, or familiarity as he felt it, 
he was certainly by no means pleased. He made no observation, how- 
ever, but continued to eat in silence, while the other continued looking at 
William. 

“T have got such a pair of skates for you! I picked them out of three 
or four dozen ; they ll fit you like a glove, I know”-—he took them from 
the shelf and presented them—‘“ now try them on.” He looked again 
at Frederick. ‘ How I wish I had a pair for you, too!” 

“T am obliged to you,” said he ; but they would be of no use to me— 
I can’t skate.’ 

‘“No!” returned Stretton, “then we must make you: it is no use 
coming into the country in the winter, if you can’t share our winter sports. 
Well, Mr. William, are the skates on?” 

* Almost,” answered he. ‘ Now look, Mr. Stretton; see how well 
they fit. They are just such a pair as I was wishing for.” 

“How glad am [!” said she, “my husband was so pleased when he 
brought them home; he would: have been sadly disappointed if they had 
not suited you.” 

“ Aud what am I to pay for them?” asked William. 


“‘ Pay for them!” repeated Stretton; “ you don’t think I meant to be 
paid for them, I hope ?” 
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William smiled. “I don’t think I do,” replied he; “at all events 
this is my first Christmas present, which is another reason for my being 
pleased at receiving it—so thank you very much. But now, Frederick, 
we must go. What a hole we have made in your loaf, Mr. Stretton; I am 
almost ashamed !” 

*‘ There ’s no shame when there’s no sin,” cried she. 

“To be sure not,” interrupted her husband; “and the sin and the 
shame would be if we either of us thought much of what you had eaten.”’ 

“Perhaps not,” said William ; “but tell me, how are you getting on 
with your lawsuit?” 

‘* Pretty well,” replied Stretton ; “ I hope it will be decided at the Lent 
Assizes. The witness, on whose evidence everything in my case depends, 
is returned from America, after we all thought he was dead, and is come 
to settle here again.” 

‘“‘ How fortunate !” said William, pulling up his glove, which did not 
now present a wrinkle; “ it would be a serious thing to you, would it not, 
if you were to lose your suit ?” 

“TI believe it would,” replied he; “ it would be no less than my ruin. 
The fruit of twenty years’ hard labour, with the little sum my poor old 
father left me, would be kicked down at a blow, and gone for ever. It is 
the most fortunate thing in the world that Morris is come to life, for so he 
is to us.’ 

William and his companion were now standing. “I must go now,” 
said the former ; “ good-bye, Mrs. Stretton. I have got some excellent tea 
for you—Twining’s best. I know it is the right sort, for I called there 
myself as I passed through the city. I would have brought it myself, but 
it was in my carpet-bag, and that had been taken up-stairs; but you shall 
have it. Come, Frederick, we must be off—” and he seized the skates as 
he spoke. 

** And so oat I be off,” exclaimed Stretton ; “ I have no business to be 
here los— no! I won’t say losing my time, since I have been talking with 
you. But stay, you must not carry ‘those skates yourself, one of my boys 
shall bring them up in the evening.” 

William, however, persisted in carrying the skates, and again shaking 
hands cordially with both Mr. and Mrs. Stretton, he left the house. 

Scarcely had the door closed, when Mrs. Jenkins, who had retired to 
the farther part of the room whilst the young gentlemen were eating, came 
hastily forward, looking, as she professed, the picture of astonishment. 

“Why! goodness me, Mrs. Stretton,” exclaimed she, “ that surely must 
be, tall as he is grown, Sir Richard’s eldest son! I am all surprise.’ 

“ At what?” demanded she. “Oh! I suppose at his being so familiar 
with us. No wonder. I recollect, now, that you have not lived very long 
in this place ; but sit down, and have a crust of bread, too.” 

Mrs, Jenkins thanked her, and without waiting for a second invitation 
helped herself. 

“ Yes, yes,” cried Mrs. Stretton, “I don’t wonder at your being 
surprised to see how he behaves to us—and it is always so; if he were 
our own son he could not treat us better, nor could we love him more. 
But there is always a reason for everything, or leastways there ought 
to be; and there is a reason for this. Did you never hear talk of the 
great fire that there was at the hall some ten years ago ?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Jenkins, “ I can’t say I have.” 

“ Ay, so it is!” eried she; “that’s always the way. Nothing lasts 
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loug in people’s mind, if they have not reaped some benefit from the 
business, or had some share in it; and not always then. There is little 
cause to be proud of any act, good or brave as it may be, and little to 
be built on the praises bestowed on it at the time, though never so loud 
and in everybody’s mouth ; a new thing will always put out an old one, 
or the old one dies away of itself. If it is not a pleasant thought that 
man soonest forgets what God remembers, and longest remembers what 
God mercifully wipes out of His memory, yet it has its use, for it may 
check our vanity, and be a warning to us to be humble.” 

“Very true, Mrs. Stretton,” returned the other; “a good turn done to 
a person is often as soon covered over in the mind as a child’s steps 
in the sand by the seashore; a hasty word, or a trifling injury on the 
other hand, often makes so deep a print that the full tide can scarce wash 
it out. 

“* Not where people are really and truly Christians,” said Mrs. Stretton ; 
“it is a sad thing to say, but there’s no denying it—it is easy to be 
ungrateful, and hard to forgive, which to my mind just proves that what 
our Saviour taught does not only come from God, but the very power to 
profit by his teaching also. No one, you may be sure, can so conquer his 
nature as to be always humble enough to remember a kindness, or to 
pardon a wrong but by some means stronger than his nature; and what 
can that be but the special grace of God?” 

“JT don’t dispute it,” said Mrs. Jenkins; and she was wise not to 
attempt it. Well would it be if many, esteeming themselves infinitely her 
superiors, were to follow her example. Silence is many times wisdom, 
and never more so than on subjects which we either do not comprehend, or 
have given ourselves no concern or trouble to acquaint ourselves with. 
“ With your leave,” continued she, ‘‘ I will come nearer the fire. The 
permission was readily granted ; fresh fuel was supplied, and Mrs. Stretton 
being again “ settled,” her visitor expressed a desire to learn the particulars 
of the calamity to which allusion had been made. 

Mrs. Stretton had never an aversion to talk, and especially on a subject 
which interested her so deeply as the present. She prefaced her narration, 
however, by saying she was obliged to be very particular, for fear that in 
telling it so often she should make variations that might at least puzzle 
herself to remember whether things were so or not. 

“Tt was in November 18—, two days after Gunpowder Plot,” she 
began, “Sir Richard and his lady were gone on a visit a few miles distant 
for a few days, leaving Master William and his sister, then a baby in arms, 
at the hall. November has many dull days in it, as you know, but the day 
on which the fire happened was more so than usual. I am not one to be 
moved much by things of that sort—” 

“Oh! you have always been too comfortable to give way to them,” 
interrupted Mrs. Jenkins. ‘Kind words and looks, and a home that 
everywhere tells of ‘ well-to-do,’ leaves few crevices in the heart for fancies 
to creep into and worry.” , 

“Tt may be so,” said Mrs. Stretton, “‘ but that’s not to my purpose now. 
Well, as I was saying, that day was the dullest of all the dull days I 
had ever seen in November. There was such a weight in the air, and 
such a stillness, that one’s own breathing was at times almost startling. 
Sometimes a hollow moan would come up sighing among the trees, then a 
sudden gust of wind would rush though the boughs, scattering the remain- 
ing leaves in showers, or whirl those that were already on the ground 
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to a height almost out of sight. I was glad to close the shutters and take 
my work by the fire. I happened to be alone, my husband for a wonder 
being at the Crane. But nothing would do. I was as sad as if some 
calamity had happened tome, At length I heard his step, and right glad 
at his coming I ran to the door, and opened it for him. ‘ What! did 
you think me long?’ said he. ‘I wanted you to come home very much,’ 
said I. ‘And why?’ said he; is amything the matter?’ ‘Nothing at 
all,’ said I, ‘only I feel so sad. I do think some misfortune is hanging 
over us.’ ‘ Nonsense!’ said he; ‘I gave you credit for being wiser. 
Weather like this, and some little disorder within, would make any one 
sad, without any such fancy as yours—ay! or in the face of the greatest 
good that was about to befal us.’ ‘ But don’t you think,’ said I, ‘one 
might have a feeling of something about —’ ‘I think no such thing,’ 
said he, ‘or if I did, I would not encourage it. Put your trust in God’s 
good providence is my maxim.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘but don’t you think He 
might show His providence this way, by warning us now, or —’ ‘ We 
know nothing about it,’ said he, ‘nor is it any business of ours to be over- 
curious in such matters. When God intends to be heard, you may be 
sure He will make us hear and understand too. It is enough for us, in the 
meanwhile, to commit all to Him, and wait His good time in everything.’ 
‘ But if I should think different from you,’ said 1, ‘and believe that such 
feelings havea meaning?’ ‘Then act upon what you believe,’ said he, ‘ not 
in making yourself weak in the fear of evil, but strengthening yourself in 
the power of Him who alone can permit it; conclude that there is some- 
thing for you to do; be active, rather than sit still and suffer. Whilst, 
however, I believe, as I really do, that God orders all things in heaven and 
earth, and that for our good, and am sure He will make His will known at 
the right time, and at the right time only, I shall never be troubling 
myself to search for what it is not in my power to find out, or, finding out, 
be able to prevent. Give me the Bible, and we will finish the chapter we 
began last night.’ ” 

“ How I envy you!” sighed Mrs. Jenkins, “ we never read.” 

“ What! not the Bible?” returned Mrs. Stretton. 

“No!” replied she, “neither the Bible nor anything else.” 

‘**The more’s the pity,” said Mrs. Stretton, warmly; “let any marred 
pair that have followed the custom as I and my husband have, say whether 
it has not been a blessing to them ; comfort in sorrow, joy in happiness, 
a sweetener of temper, and a stay to virtue, cementing affection, and 
smoothing the rugged paths that man and wife must tread, be their 
condition what it may. If you love your husband, or love yourself; if you 
would do well to yourselves, or to your children, manage in some way or 
other to get this custom into your family.” 

‘** My husband will never consent to it,’ ’ said Mrs. Jenkins. 

‘* Let no wife despair in a good cause,” returned Mrs. Stretton ; “ there 
ismore to be feared from not making the attempt than from failing i in it. 
Set about it ina right way, and if you do not sueceed, at least you will 
have no cause to repent of what you have done.” 


MARR14GE is a feast where the grace 1s sometimes better than the dinner. 





[ 5a ] 


SAND-STORMS. 


In the hot sandy deserts of Arabia, Africa, and other places the wind 
from particular quarters is rendered hot and dry in passing over the 


heated surface of the sandy waste; and when violent, it raises the sand 
in clouds sufficient to darken the air, or forms it into columns which 
move about like water-spouts in the desert. Such a sterm is called 
Simoom in Arabia, and Sirocco in Africa. The Arabs are said to 
perceive its approach by a sulphureous smell, and an unusual redness 
in the quarter whence it comes. The sky, usually serene and cloudless, 
becomes overcast; the whole atmosphere appears to be on fire; the dust 
and sand are carried high into the air, which assumes a reddish, or bluish, 
or yellowish tint, according to the nature and colour of the ground from 
which the dust arises. ‘The yellow, however, always more or less pre- 
vails, In a stormy simoom, witnessed by Burekhardt, he says that a 
pretty correct idea of the appearance of the air may be formed, in looking 
through a glass of a light-yellow eolour. During these storms the heat 
is very oppressive. Burckhardt has seen the thermometer stand at 121° 
in the shade ; and such is the dryness of the air, that water sprinkled’on 
the ground is dried up in a few minutes. The most disagreeable effect 
of this hot air on man is, that it stops perspiration, dries up the palate, 
and produces great restlessness. 

When a sand-storm overtakes travellers in the open desert, they 
sometimes lie flat on the ground until it passes over, as these storms 
always move at a certain height in the atmosphere. The camels and 
other animals also bow down their heads, and bury their nostrils in the 
sand. The danger is said to be greatest when the wind blows in squalls, 
which raise up so much sand that it is impossible to see to the distance 
of a few yards. ‘In these cases, the traveller generally lies down on 
the lee side of his camel; but as the desert is soon blown up to the 
level of its body, both are obliged frequently to rise and replace them- 
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selves in a new position, in order to avoid being entirely covered. In 
many instances, however, from weariness, faintness, or sleepiness, occa- 
sioned by the great heat, and often from a feeling of despair, both men 
and animals remain on the ground, and in twenty minutes they are buried 
under a loaf of sand.” The simoom usually lasts three days, but if it 
exceed that time it becomes insupportable. In its less violent degree, it 
will blow for hours with little force, although with oppressive heat. 

‘There is no doubt that the dangers of these storms have been greatly 
exaggerated. The experienced traveller Burckhardt, who seldom relates 
anything but of his own knowledge, describes the most tremendous 
hurricane of the desert he ever witnessed. He says, “‘ A dark-blue cloud 
first appeared, extending to about 25° above the horizon ; as it approached 
nearer, and increased in height, it assumed an ash-grey colour, with a 
tint of yellow, striking every person in the caravan, who had not been 
accustomed to such phenomena, with amazement at its magnificent and 
terrific appearance. As the cloud approached still nearer, the yellow 
tinge became more general, while the horizon presented the brightest 
azure. At last, it burst upon us in its rapid course, and involved us 
in darkness and confusion : nothing could be distinguished at the distance 
of five or six feet; our eyes were filled with dust; our temporary sheds 
were blown down at the very first gust, and many of the more firmly- 
fixed tents followed; the largest withstood for a time the force of the 
blast, but were at last obliged to yield, and the whole camp was levelled 
to the ground. In the mean time, the terrified camels arose, broke 
the cords by which they were fastened, and endeavoured to escape from 
the destruction which appeared to threaten them.” 

Mr. Buckingham describes one of these sand-storms, as commencing with 
a dull red mist, not unlike the sunrise skies of northern climates ; and soon 
afterwards forming large columns of sand and dust, which were whirled 
up into the air, and carried along in a body over the plain with a slow and 
stately motion. ‘One of these, apparently from eighty to a hundred feet 
in diameter, was certainly of sufficient force, by its constant whirling 
motion, to throw both men and animals off their legs ; so that if crossing 
a crowded caravan, and broken by the interruption of its course, the 
danger of suffocation to those buried beneath its fall would be very great.” 

Such are the sand-storms of the desert, which, in some respects, 
resemble the snow-storms or Zourmentes of the Swiss Alps. ‘ They 
consist of furious and tempestuous winds, somewhat of the nature of a 
whirlwind, which occur on the summit ridges and elevated gorges of 
the Alps, either accompanied by snow, or filling the air with that recently 
fallen, while the flakes are still dry, tossing them about like powder 
or dust. In an instant the atmosphere is filled with snow ; earth, sky, 
mountain, abyss, and landmark of every kind, are obliterated from view, 
as though a curtain were let down on all sides of the wanderer. All 
trace of path, or of the footsteps of preceding travellers, are at once 

eflaced, and the poles planted to mark the direction of the road are 

frequently overturned, In some places, the gusts sweep the rock bare 
of snow, heaping it up in others, perhaps across the path, to a height 
of twenty feet or more, barring all passage, and driving the wayfarer 
to despair. At every step he fears to plunge into an abyss, or sink over 
head in the snow. Large parties of men and animals have been over- 
whelmed by the snow-wreaths on the St. Gothard, where they sometimes 
attain a height of forty or fifty feet.” 








